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UNIVEROITY OF WASHINGTO 


NEWS LETTER 


MARCH 1944 


Five Hundred Students Leave for Military Training 


WASHINGTON MEN ARE 
INDUCTED APRIL 5-6 


A 


Five hundred and ten Washington 
men, members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, will bid farewell to the Univer- 
sity and report for induction into the 
armed forces on April 5 and 6, accord- 
ing to orders from the Ninth Area 
Command, released by Dean New- 
house, armed services representative. 


The first contingent of 300 unas- 
signed ERC’s will leave for Fort 
Lewis on April 5. The following day 
the second group, which includes first 
year advanced men in the infantry, 
coast artillery and signal corps divi- 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, will report for active duty. Also 
to be included in the April 6 call will 
be reservists in the first-year advanced 
quartermaster corps. 


Still uncalled are some 175 reserv- 
ists in the pre-medics courses and 
upper division engineering courses, 
who, _according to Dean Newhouse, 
“may expect to get their call on or 
soon after April 10.” 


Second year advanced R.O.T.C. men 
will remain at Washington until June 
to complete their R.O.T.C. training 
which qualifies them for Officer-Can- 
didate School. 


° 


WOMEN OFFERED NEW 
ENGINEERING COURSE 


Designed primarily to fill a need for 
trained personnel in war industries, 
the college of engineering at the Uni- 
versity is offering a special pre-em- 
ployment course for college women 
during spring quarter. 

“Successful completion of the one- 
term course will absolutely guarantee 
employment in one of the city’s war 


Washington will lose a goodly number of her star athletes to Uncle Sam as lettermen 
answer the call for induction of Enlisted Reservists in the armed forces. Seen in a group 
after the mass Enlisted Reserve assembly in Meany Hall on Wednesday, March 17, were: 
back row (left to right): Bob Lindh, basketball; Starr Sutherland, football; Carl Schroeder, 
crew; Bud Stiles, crew; Paul Wiatrak, football; Murray Haskell, crew; Pete Thompson, 
crew; and Bert Cornwall, crew. Front row: Keith Brown, crew (coxswain); Colonel John R. 
Eden, professor of military science and tactics at the University of Washington; Dean 
Newhouse, armed services representative; Tom Curkendall, crew. 


industries at a wage seldom reached 
by women two or three years ago,” 
Edgar A. Loew, dean of the college of 
engineering, declared. “Senior women 
within one quarter of graduation will 
find it doubly advantageous — it will 
prepare them for an immediate job, 
and at the same time earn full credit 
toward graduation from the arts col- 
lege.” 


The course will include drawing, 
blueprint reading, ship terminology, 
materials and production control. 


HOME ECONOMICS TRAINING 


With government bureaus and agen- 
cies desperately seeking housing ex; 
perts, child care specialists and social 
welfare advisors, with schools seeking 
more home economics teachers, and 
military and civilian hospitals needing 
dieticians, the school of home eco- 
nomics has come to the fore as one of 
the University’s important. war-time 
training fields. 
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SPRING FORUM FEATURES 
FOOD, WAR DISCUSSIONS 


Continuing a program begun last 
fall by the Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation at the University-of Washing- 
ton, two University professors have 
been scheduled to speak in various 
communities throughout the state dur- 
ing spring quarter. 

Going on tour between March 29 
and June 11, will be Professor Jennie 
I. Rowntree of the school of home eco- 
nomics and Professor C. Eden Quain- 
ton of the department of history. If 
the regular speakers cannot appear, 
Linden A. Mander, professor of politi- 
cal science, and Edward A. Lauer, 
dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences, will act as alternates. 

Professor Rowntree, who has been 
on the University faculty since 1925, 


is interested in the relation of nutri- | 


tion to public affairs and government 
policies. Recently she gave instruction 
to Seattle women in connection with 
the food rationing program. She is 
also the author of several pamphlets 
on meal planning and nutrition. 

A graduate of the University of 
Manitoba in Canada and Cambridge 
University in England, Professor 
Quainton has been on the University 
faculty since 1924. His special field 
has been modern European history. 
He is the chairman of the Northwest 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 

The speakers will appear on panel 
forums, before high school assemblies 
and club groups. Topics for discussion 
will include such subjects at “Ration- 
ing: An Irritation or an Education,” 
“America’s Food Problems,” “Home 
and School: Guardians of Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage,” “The United Nations 
in War and Peace,” “The Menace of 


the U-Boat,” and “North Africa and | 


the Future of France.” 

Professor Rowntree and Professor 
Quainton will be the last speakers in 
the 1942-43 series. The 1943-44 series 
will begin on September 20. 
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Published twice monthly at Seattle, 
Washington, by the University of 
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clusive. No issues in August and Sep- 
tember. Entered as second-class matter 
at Seattle, Washington, under the Act 
ane August 24, 1912. 
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PROF. JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 
... tells of food problems... 


PROF. EDEN QUAINTON 
... talks on war and peace... 


152 FALL FORUM MEETINGS 

On the fall quarter program of the 
University of Washington Community 
Forum Series, Professors Henry 


Burd, Vernon McKenzie and Linden: 


Mander appeared at a total of 152 
scheduled meetings attended by 24,551 
persons. 


MARGARET DONAHUE, 
AWS MANAGER, DIES 


ee 


Margaret Donahue, manager of the 
Associated Women Students, and one 
of the most widely-known figures in 
campus activities for the past six 
years, died March 2 following a six- 
week illness. 


A Seattle girl, Mrs. Donahue at- 
tended Broadway high school, and 
later the University, from which she 
was graduated in 1934. In 1937, she 
became assistant manager of AWS, 
and the following year was appointed 
manager. Under her guidance, the 
AWS had come to be known as one 
of the outstanding students’ organiza- 
tions on the Pacific Coast. 


Since the outbreak of the war, Mrs. 
Donahue had been active in war work 
—serving on numerous committees for 
service men’s entertainment and rec- 
reation. Last spring she was awarded 
the Navy’s certificate of merit for the 
leading role she and the AWS played 
in the Navy Relief drive. 


She was the wife of Ensign James 
Donahue of the United States Coast 
Guard, a former Husky crewman. Her 
younger brother, Albert E. Mitchell, 
also a Washington graduate and Navy 
flyer, was killed in action at Dutch 
Harbor last year. 


NEWHOUSE APPOINTED 
STUDENT AFFAIRS HEAD 


Dean S. Newhouse, dean of rnen at 
the University, recently was named 
acting director of student affairs of 
the Associated Students. Dean New- 
house will be concerned with all stu- 
dent activities except athletics, which 
will continue to be under the super- 
vision of R. E. Belshaw, who suc- 
ceeded Carl Kilgore as manager of 
athletics. 


Acting head of the Associated Stu- 
dents, Nelson Wahlstrom, will main- 
tain that position. He was named to 
that post this winter upon the resig- 
nation of Ray Eckmann, director of 
student activities, to enter private 
business.’ 


Newhouse will continue to serve as 
dean of men and as armed services 
representative on the campus. His 
new position will entail supervision 
and direction of student war activi- 
ties, 
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1943 Pacific Coast Conference Champions 


Coach “Hec” Edmundson’s title-winning Huskies face the camera. Front row (left to right): Bob Bird, Captain Wally Leask, Doug Ford, 
Chuck Gilmur, Merlin Gilbertson, Bill Morris, Bill Gissberg. Middle row: Jack McIntyre, Bill Olson, Bob Cummins, Hec Brown, Charles 
Sheafer, Dale Gronsdahl, Lew Morse, Bing Dahl. Back row: Bob Engstrom, Bill Markham, Al Strope, Bill Taylor, Bob Van Eaton, Coach 


“Hec”’ Edmundson. 


Coach C. S. “Hec” Edmundson’s 
twenty-third year as the head basket- 
ball coach at the University of Wash- 
ington was climaxed in brilliant fash- 
ion this season as one of the best 
Husky teams he has coached in that 
period won the Northern Division title 
for the first time in seven years, and 
beat the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia twice to win the Pacific Coast 
title. This victory entitled the Huskies 
to qualify for the Western Playoffs 
for the National title in Kansas City. 

Among the highlights of the season 
were: (1) All five Husky regulars 
scored more than 100 points, a feat 
never before duplicated by any team in 
the Northern Division; (2) Bill Mor- 
ris set a new Washington 16-game 
Conference scoring record of 180 
points, breaking the previous mark 
held by Bob Galer; and (3) all five 
Huskies made either the first or sec- 
ond team on virtually every all-Con- 
ference selection, with Morris, Gilmur 
and Leask on most first teams. 

Altogether the Huskies played 31 
games, winning 24 and losing seven. 
In conference play the Huskies won 
12 and dropped four, losing two to 
Washington State, one to Oregon 
State ard one to Oregon. 


Highlights of the season for Seattle 
fans undoubtedly were the U. S. C. 
games here, March 12 and 13. Both 
contests were close and hard-fought 
with the brilliant play of Bill Morris, 
Captain Wally Leask and sophomore 
Bill Taylor standing out. Washington 
won the first 53-51 on Taylor’s basket 
with only ten seconds left to play, and 
won the second game 52-47. 

This was the last year for three 
senior players—Bill Morris, Captain 
Wally Leask, and Chuck Gilmur. 


FOUR GRADUATES OF NEW 
COURSE GET POSITIONS 


Four graduates of the new post- 
graduate course in Medical Social 
Work being given at the University of 
Washington were recently appointed 
to positions in their field. 

Miss Virginia Insley has been ap- 
pointed medical social worker in the 
State Crippled Children’s Program 
under the State Department of Health, 
with headquarters at the Swedish Hos- 
pital in Seattle. Miss Ellen Mae Stand- 
ard will work with the Public Health 
Clinic in Tacoma to promote social 
protective measures advocated by the 
federal government for defense areas. 


MILITARY SCHOOL MAY 
COME TO WASHINGTON 


pert ge 

Possibility that the University of 
Washington may be chosen as the 
site of an Army School of Military 
Government was announced recently. 

A recommendation to the War De- 
partment was made after a civilian 
employee of the War department :vis- 
ited the campus to inspect the facili- 
ties for such a school. 

The school, if established on the 
campus, would be one of the very few 
of this type in the United States. It 
probably would be patterned after the 
military government school at the 
University of Virginia where Army 
officers are being trained to administer 
government in occupied countries, 


The Pierce County Hospital in Ta- 
coma has employed Miss Meredith 
Goodhue in its social service depart- 
ment. Miss Katherine Laughrige is 
joining the staff of the social service 
department of the King County Hos- 
pital in Seattle, and will also be a part- 
time supervisor of field work in the 
Graduate School of Social Work at 
the University. 


bd 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINS 
5,000 IN WAR COURSES 


With 5,000 persons alrgady having 
received instruction in the University 
of Washington’s emergency training 
program, the college of engineering in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, is again offering night 
classes in technical subjects for war 
workers. 


Many Courses Offered 


Under the spring quarter program, 
courses to be offered again will in- 
clude naval architecture and_ ship 
drafting, mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading, iron and steel funda- 
mentals of aerodynamics, design and 
operation of radio equipment, and in- 
dustrial organization and manage- 
ment. A new course in traeing and 
drafting for women has been added to 
the curricula for the coming quarter. 

Speaking in praise of the emergency 
training, Leighton Steele, chairman of 
the training-within-industry division 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
said: “I feel that training to speed up 
individual production is one of the 
most effective means of relieving the 
present war manpower shortage. If 
every workman were fully trained, our 
production could be stepped up 15 or 
20 per cent. The University is making 


STEINER WRITES BOOK 
ON JAPANESE PEOPLE 


“Behind the Japanese Mask,” just 
off the Macmillan company’s press, is 
the newest contribution to books of 
contemporary interest by a University 
of Washington professor. The writer, 
Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, executive officer 
of the department of sociology, trav- 
eled widely through Japan during his 
seven years of teaching there, and re- 
turned to Japan to study social condi- 
tions in 1935. His book is an exposi- 
tion of the basic traits of the people 
themselves, and serves as an invalu- 
able guide to understanding a nation 
whose customs, morals and ideology 
are so different from our own. The 
author wrote the book primarily to 
acquaint young men in uniform with 
the traits of the enemy. 


Professor William E. Cox, of the 
college of economics and business, was 
recently chosen vice president of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Accounting. 


an outstanding contribution to our war 
effort through this program.” 

Classes are held two evenings each 
week for a ten-week period. 


PROFESSORS CONTRIBUTE 
TO SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE 


Two articles by University of 
Washington professors appeared in a 
recent issue of The Chemurgic Digest, 
publication of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 

Dr. H. K. Benson, executive officer 
of the department of chemistry, wrote 
of the chemurgic use of the forest 
crop, with the application of science 
to this important natural resource of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Cascara and Medicinal Plants, an 
article by Forest Goodrich, dean of 
the College of Pharmacy, tells of the 
investigation of native plants for pos- 
sible use as drug plants, fiber, and for- 
age plants, and discusses the present 
shortage of medicinal plants for drug 
use, due to the cutting off of supply 
sources in war zones. 


ARR ORE 

Professor H. E. Gregory has been 
selected by the Roland Press to serve 
on the board of editors of the new 
Cost Accountant’s Handbook. 


Arch C. Gerlach, former geography 
teaching fellow at the University, has 
been appointed assistant chief of the 
Cartographic section of the Office of 
Strategic Services in Washington, 
D. C. He was formerly senior car- 
tographer in the office. 


WASHINGTON WAR RECORD 


Kindly fill out and return to R. Bronsdon Harris, Alumni Director, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


THE WASHINGTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION is collecting and preserving a record of the services of Washington men and women 
in the present war, and would appreciate the assistance of all Washingtonians or their parents, relatives and friends in filling out 
this form. The Association is also desirous of augmenting this record with a picture of the person in service, in uniform if pos- 
sible, newspaper clippings (giving name and date of paper), excerpts from personal letters, or any other information of interest. 
In the publication of any data, the Association will observe censorship rules strictly. 


Year and school 


Date and place of enlistment or beginning of national service 


Rank on enlistment 


Y 
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1943 Summer Quarter Will be Geared for War Time 


nn 

Epitor’s Note: The following article, 
written by Dr. Henry A. Burd, Director of 
the Summer Quarter and professor of eco- 
nomics and business, outlines the wartime 
aims of the 1943 Summer Quarter. Dr. Burd 
has directed the activities of the Summer ses- 
sion since 1933. An expert in the field of 
marketing, he was a favorite speaker on the 
fall quarter program of the Community 


Forum Series. 
—_——@——_—_—— 


By HENRY A. BURD 
Director, Summer Quarter 


With our war effort tremendously 
dependent on specialized education 


and training, the University this year | © 


has planned its Summer Quarter to be 
of the greatest possible assistance in 
supplying this much needed special 
preparation in many fields. 

In recent months the University has 
mobilized its resources to help train 
and prepare thousands of people to 
take part in the war effort through 
direct service in the armed forces, 
through valuable work in war indus- 
tries, and through other vital channels. 

The 1943 Summer Quarter likewise 
will be devoted to this goal. 


Three Central Aims 


To be held from June 16 to August 
27, the Summer Quarter will have 
these three central aims: 


1. To accelerate education in all 
fields and thus provide much-needed 
newly-trained manpower. 


2. To provide particular and spe- 
cialized training—especially in those 
technical skills required by the armed 
forces. 


3. To provide training for teachers. 


To carry out its first aim, the Sum- 
mer School cross-sections the depart- 
mental offerings of the regular school 
year, thus enabling students through- 
out the University to carry on work 
toward early graduation. 


Dr. HENRY A. BuRD, professor of market- 
ing and director of the Summer Quarter 
at the University of Washington. 


Stress Technical Courses 


To meet its second aim the Summer 
Quarter has planned courses attuned 
directly to the war program and de- 
signed to impart, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the skill enabling a person to 
perform a vital war service. Technical 
and special training, one of the out- 
standing war needs of this country 
now, will be given especial attention 
during Summer Quarter this year. 
Naturally a great part of this techni- 
cal training will center in the College 
of Engineering. Included will be aero- 
nautical, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
and general engineering, airplane de- 
sign and special study in the wind tun- 
nel laboratory. There will be special 
training offered too in meteorology 
and climatology ; in industrial nursing 
and general nursing; in finance, par- 
ticularly as concerned with war indus- 


tries; in wartime economics; in mili- 
tary engineering geology; in mathe- 
matics essential to engineering ; in the 
Chinese, Russian, and Japanese lan- 


guages ; in production illustration ; and 


in many other fields. 


Speeded Teacher Training 


The major function of Summer 
Quarter in normal times, the training 
of teachers, will be one of the three 
prime aims this year. With such em- 
phasis now on speedy training in all 
fields, there is a greater demand than 
ever for teachers. The University 
during 1943 Summer Quarter will of- 
fer extensive general and specialized 
training designed to equip teachers 
for war-time educational work. 

A new responsibility has been thrust 
upon the educational system of the 
United States during this war. The 
University has modeled its courses 
and its teaching to do as much as pos- 
sible in the training of badly needed 
manpower. Thus during Summer 
Quarter the emphasis will be on devel- ' 
opment of new manpower, on tech- 
nical and specialized training, and on 
preparation of teachers. 


University of Washington College 
of Mines students are testing 300 
pounds of magnetic black sand from 
the Columbia River area to determine 
the possibility of steel manufacture 
from iron ore found in the sand, Mil- 
nor Roberts, dean of the College of 
Mines, announced recently. 

The ore, together with ores ex- 
tracted in other sections of the state, 
will be tested in a special electric fur- 
nace under the direction of Professor 
Joseph Daniels, specialist on iron, 
steel, and fuels. 

The Washington State Planning 
Council has authorized a grant of 
$6,000 to the University to carry on 
this work. 
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Service Calls Dampen 


——— 


BASEBALL SEASON OPENS 
WITH WSC CONTEST 


Spring sports took the center of the 
athletic stage at Washington during 
April with the Husky crews readying 
themselves for the annual California 
Regatta and the baseball, track, tennis 
and golf teams preparing for the open- 
ing of the Conference season. 


With the annual Poughkeepsie 
Classic cancelled for the duration, the 
California regatta is Washington’s 
only crew competition for the season. 
The race will be held this year on the 
Oakland Estuary May 15. 


Prospects for the Huskies this year 
are the lowest they have been in many 
seasons with graduation and calls to 
the service reducing manpower to the 
point where there barely are enough 
men for two varsity and two freshman 
boats. With the advent of warm 
weather and smooth water, varsity 
coach Al Ulbrickson and frosh men- 
tor Walter “Bud” Raney have been 
driving both crews hard in an effort 
to whip them into top condition and 
find both varsity and frosh combina- 
tions that will be able again to turn 
back the Bears. 


Baseball 


Coach Tubby Graves April 16 sent 
the youngest baseball team ever to 
represent Washington onto the dia- 
mond in the Conference opener against 
Washington State. In the starting 
lineup were five freshmen and on the 
27-man squad were 13 yearlings. There 
were two sophomores and two juniors 
completing the first nine, with not a 
senior on the field. 

Husky diamond names to follow 
this year are Doug Ford, the 215- 
pound basketball and baseball star who 
is tabbed as the outstanding pitcher in 
the Northern Division; first baseman 
Bill Gissberg; red-headed freshman 
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Sports Outlook --- Crew, Track, Golf, Suffer 


third baseman Len Tran; centerfielder 
Tex Warren, and shortstop Bill Tay- 
lor, sophomore basketball star from 
Shelton. 


Track 


Track presents the same story as 
crew. Calls to the service have pulled 
the props from under a team that lost 
only one letterman from the outfit 
which last year easily won the North- 
ern Division championship. 

Stars now in the service include Bob 
Smith, Division 100 and 220 cham- 
pion; Captain John Long, 440 star, 
and hurdlers Lyle Clark and Fred 
Faber. Home in Montana ranching is 
880 star Howard Nace. 

Outstanding man on the team ap- 
pears to be Captain Gene Swanzey, 
Pacific Coast 880 champion. A prom- 
ising star, too, is Leo Rubstello, state 
high school 100 and 220 champion last 
year. The Huskies still have a good 
chance to win the division champion- 
ship despite their loss of man power. 


Tennis and Golt 


In tennis chances are very good for 
a repeat of last year’s conference vic- 
tory. Back as the ace is Bob Odman, 
who will coach the team as well as 
being No. 1 man. 


In golf the situation is much gloom- 
ier, with the first four men on last 
year’s title-winning team, Harold 
Gjolme, Bart Taro, Jack Hazlett and 
Keith Welts, now in the armed serv- 
ices. Lone letterman returning is sen- 
ior Ernie Jacobs from Blaine. 


Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of 
chemistry, has been appointed as a col- 
laborator in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


ee 

W. Stull Holt, executive officer of 
the history department, now on leave, 
was recently promoted to the rank of © 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Air 
Forces. He is now stationed in Eng- 
land where he is serving with the 
army intelligence division. 


Coeds are answering the call for more women in war jobs by enrolling in special 
engineering classes at the University of Washington. Latest innovation in war classes is 
General Engineering 5, which prepares young women to qualify as draftsmen in aircraft 
factories, shipyards, and other war industry plants. Senior women enrolled in the College 
of Arts and Sciences may take this one-quarter course and apply credit toward graduation. 

Pictured during a class session are three coeds (left to right): Margaret Jenkins, pre- 
law major; Eloise Loveridge, drama major; and Marjorie Warren, drama major. 
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ADDITIONAL FACULTY 
RECEIVE WAR LEAVES 


—— 

Leaves of absence have been granted 

to five additional members of the 
teaching staff of the University of 
Washington by the Board of Regents. 
Dr. Thomas I. Cook, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, left the cam- 
pus recently to accept a position as 


senior economist for the War Labor 


Board in Seattle. 

Kathleen Leahy, assistant professor 
of nursing education, has been granted 
a leave to serve as a field consultant 
for the National Nursing Council for 
War Service. ‘ 

Now wearing the Navy blue is 
Heber W. Youngken, Jr., instructor in 
pharmacy,. who holds the rank of 
ensign. He is now attending Navy In- 
doctrination School at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Two members of the College of 
Economics and Business faculty have 
also been granted war leaves. They 
are Lauren M. Walker,. associate in 
accounting, who was called into active 
service in the Quartermaster Corps on 
April 8, and Bayard Wheeler, acting 
associate professor, who left the Uni- 
versity to join the Wage Stabilization 
division of the War Labor Board. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 
MOVED TO MEANY HALL 


A commencement tradition of 15 
years’ standing will be broken on June 
12 when graduation exercises will be 
moved from the Pavilion to Meany 
Hall. 

“A shortage of help for preparing 
the usual elaborate arrangements is 
largely responsible for the decision to 
use the smaller auditorium,” Nelson A. 
Wahlstrom, acting head of student ac- 
tivities explained recently. “Nor will 
there be as large a graduating class 
this year.” 

The commencement exercises have 
been held in the Pavilion since 1928. 
Under the new plan, admission will be 
by ticket only, with each graduating 
student allowed two passes for his par- 
ents or friends. Tickets will be issued 
later in the quarter. 


The masthead for the April News 
Letter was designed by Miss Edna G. 
Benson, associate professor of art at 
the University of Washington. 


COED NEW ASUW PRESIDENT 


Laie bo2 AS 

For the first time in the history of 
the University of Washington, a coed 
will wield the gavel as ASUW presi- 
dent. | 

Breaking the precedent is Miss Vir- 
ginia Taylor, a political science major, 
who defeated crewman John Bracken, 
and emerged the only victorious inde- 
pendent candidate in the April 14 
elections. 


MIss VIRGINIA TAYLOR, first coed to be 
elected president of the Associated Stu- 
dents of Washington. 


It was during the last World War 
that Miss Taylor’s mother, then Miss 
Marguerite Brueggerhoff, threw a 
bombshell into campus politics when 
she campaigned for and won the post 
of senior class president. 

Though the elections were the quiet- 
est in years due to wartime restrictions 
and a shortage of men candidates, the 
polling was unique in that coeds won 
12 of the 15 offices vied for. Excepting 
Miss Taylor, all winners were mem- 
bers of Greek houses. 

Voting hit a new low, with only 
1,656 students going to the polls com- 
pared with 2,700 last year. 


Dr. Henry Eyring, professor of 
chemistry at Princeton University, was 
a recent visitor at the University of 
Washington campus. He spoke before 
a meeting of Sigma Xi, science hono- 
rary, on April 5 on the discovery of 
his new formulas on the theory of re- 
action. 


MORE COEDS THAN MEN 
ON CAMPUS THIS QUARTER 


—— ees 

With close to 800 Washington men 
called into service with the armed 
forces within the last month, women 
outnumber men on the University 
campus for the first time since World 
War I, according to figures released 
by the Registrar’s office. 

Enrollment for spring quarter totals 
5,175, with 2,584 for men and 2,591 
for women. Total enrollment for win- 
ter quarter was 6,960—3,987 men and 
2,973 women. 

During normal years the ratio of 
men to women at Washington has 
been 60-40. Last year it was 58-42. 

In addition to the students attending 
regular classes on the campus, there 
are about 600 men in the Navy Pre- 
paratory Flight School; 225 in the 
Army Meteorological School; and 
some 800 in night classes. This brings 
the total attendance to about 6800. 


—EE———E————— EEE 
Professor Kenneth C. Cole, of the 
political science faculty, has been 
named chairman of the northwest di- 
vision of the West Coast Aircraft 
committee of the War Labor Board. 


One hundred and two freshmen in 
pre-medics are enrolled in Zoology 5 
for spring quarter. Last year there 
were 50 enrollees in a similar course. 


CAPTAIN RAY W. KENWORTHY, assistant 
professor of physics at the University, 
now on leave to serve with the War De- 
partment Civilian Protection School on 
the campus. 


> 
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Father Sees Son Receive Commission 


March 19 was a red letter day for 
Joseph F. Stiley, Jr., a pharmacy 
major at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

On that day he was one of several 
second-year advanced ROTC men to 
receive his commission as a second 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps 
of the Army. Topping this excitement 


was the unexpected arrival of Joseph 
F. Stiley, Sr., who came to the campus 
from Camp Callan, California, in time 
to pin the gold bar upon his son’s 
shoulder. The elder Stiley, also at- 
tached to a Coast Artillery unit, was 
an instructor of military science and 
tactics at the University from 1932 
to 1938. 


Pictured above are (left to right): Major R. D. Hoisington, brother-in-law of the new 
lieutenant; Mrs. Joseph F. Stiley, Jr.; 2nd Lieutenant Joseph F. Stiley, Jr.; Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph F, Stiley; and Mrs. R. D. Hoisington, sister, who holds her young son. 


CHEMISTRY PROFESSOR DIES 


Dr. George McPhail Smith, profes- 
sor of inorganic chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington since 1919, died 
April 7 after a long illness. 


Until recently, Dr. Smith had di- 
rected research, in addition to having 
taught classes in general and inorganic 
chemistry. 

He was born November 15, 1878, 
and received his B.S. degree in 1900 
trom Vanderbilt. In 1900-1901 he did 
graduate work at the University of 
Berlin and at the University of 
Geneva. He obtained his Ph.D. in 1903 
from Freiburg. 

Between 1905 and 1919 Dr. Smith 
taught chemistry at the University of 
Illinois. During 1919 he did special 


work in chemistry for the Bureau of 
Mines and also analyses of poisonous 
gases and primers for the National 
Relocation Council. 


Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, executive offi- 
cer of the department of sociology, 
was recently appointed to the North- 
west Regional War Labor Board. He 
will serve as a lay member and con- 
sultant on labor arbitration. 


Frank J. Laube, Seattle councilman, 
has been appointed by the Board of 
Regents to serve as a lecturer in po- 
litical science during spring quarter. 
Laube, who was a member of the fac- 
ulty 16 years ago, will continue his 
duties as councilman. 


RADIO FORUM SERIES 
REVIEWS WAR CHANGES 


Designed to review changes on the 
campus during a year of war, a new 
radio series—‘‘Your State University 
at War’’—is being broadcast from the 
campus studios at the University every 
Thursday from 8:30 to 8:45 p.m. over 
KJR. 

The series, which is being spon- 
sored by the Key Center of War In- 
formation, opened with a broadcast on 
April 9. Chairman, interviewer, and 
commentator for the programs is Pro- 
fessor Lawrence J. Zillman of the de- 
partment of English faculty. 

Subjects for discussion on future 
broadcasts include: “The Adult Edu- 
cation Program,” by Professor Henry 
A. Burd; “The Woman in College in 
Wartime,” by May Dunn Ward, dean 
of women; “The Armed Programs on 
the Campus,” by Dean S. Newhouse; 
“The Army ROTC,” by Colonel John 
R. Eden; “The Navy ROTC,” by Cap- 
tain Eric L.. Barr; “The Navy Pre- 
flight Program,” by Commander Bert 
H. Creighton, USN; “The Army Air 
Corps Meteorology Program,” by Pro- 
fessor C. L. Utterback. 

Transcription of the original broad- 
casts will be available to other sections 
of the state for rebroadcast. 


Mrs. Norma B. Mansfield, wife of 
Lieutenant Robert Mansfield, journal- 
ism professor now on leave, is the first 
woman to join the teaching staff of 
the School of Journalism. 

She has taken over her husband’s 
short story class as well as a radio 
news class and a course in contem- 
porary affairs. A professional short 
story writer, she has sold stories to 
leading magazines, and is the author 
of four juvenile books. 


Walter C. Welke, director of the 
University of Washington band, will 
lead the band for the National Music 
Camp at Interlocken, Michigan, this 
summer. 

In addition to directing the 125- 
piece band, composed partly of 300 
scholarship winners attending the 
camp, Professor Welke will also teach 
classes at the University of Michigan 
summer school. 


“Bow Dow to Washington,” official 
pep song of the University, has been 
adopted by the crew of the battleship, 
USS Washington, as their theme song. 


( os J. of I. Alumni Association 
S77 IilLini Union Bldg, 
Urbana,’ Ill. 
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Governor Reviews Army, Navy ROTC Cadets 


The rat-tat-tat of drums and the 
sound of marching feet echoed across 
Lake Washington on Thursday, May 
20, when approximately 1300 cadets 
in khaki and navy-blue marched in 
review at the annual Governor’s Day 
ceremonies held in the University of 
Washington Stadium. 

Receiving the review was Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie, who also presented 
awards to outstanding Army and 
Navy men in recognition of their serv- 
ice to their units throughout the year. 
Also in the reviewers’ stand were 
President L. P. Sieg, Colonel John R. 
Eden, professor of military science 
and tactics, and Captain Eric L. Barr, 
professor of naval science and tactics. 

Newest addition to the marching 
units on parade this year was the 
Army Air Force Meteorology unit, 
composed of 225 men now on active 
duty at the University. In the past, the 
brigade was composed only of the 
Army and Navy units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

Included in the colorful ceremonies 
was the presentation of colors to the 
various units by coed sponsors, chosen 
at a recent joint Scabbard and Blade- 
Compass and Chart military ball. 
Honorary colonel of the brigade was 
Kitty Rees. Other sponsors included 
Joan Peters, coast artillery corps; 
Grace Wagner, infantry regiment; 
Mary Helen Birchfield, quartermaster 
battalion; Phyllis Hahn, signal corps 
battalion; and Mary Ellen Forhan, 
Navy battalion. 


Returning to the campus for the 
first time» “since 1938, “Charley's 
Aunt,” favorite comedy, will open at 


the Penthouse theatre this month. 
ee 


To relieve the overcrowded stacks 
of 4,700 volumes, six adjustable floor 
bookcases are now being constructed 
in the north apse of the main reading 
room in the university library. 


A familiar sight at the University of Washington during the eleven o'clock hour is 
the twice-weekly drill of the crack Naval ROTC unit on the campus. Passersby can see 
nearly 400 cadets going through their routine every Tuesday and Thursday on Engineers 


Field at the lower end of the campus. 


PRESIDENT SIEG SEES 
REVIEW AT ANNAPOLIS 


After a week’s absence from the 
campus, President L. P. Sieg returned 
on April 26 from Annapolis where he 
served as chairman of the Board of 
Visitors of the U. S. Naval Academy. 


Highlight of the trip came when 
Dr. Sieg, with Senator David I. 
Walsh, chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, and Rear Admiral 
J. R. Beardall of the Academy, re- 
ceived a review of 3500 midshipmen. 

The Board, which spent several 
days at the Academy examining the 
curriculum -and inspecting buildings, 


will report its findings and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 


Other college presidents on the 
Board included Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, Michigan; Homer Price Rainey, 
University of Texas; the Rev. Father 
Hugh O’Donnell, Notre Dame; James 
McKissick, South Carolina; Dr. James 
B. Conant, Harvard; and Dr. Thomas 
S. Gates, University of Pennsylvania. 


Professor Melville Jacobs of an- 
thropology addressed the University 
of Idaho chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
in Moscow, Idaho on May 12. He 
spoke on “The Significant Aspects of 
Anthropology in Our Times.” 
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1943 Summer Quarter Faculty Will Include 236 


Twenty-one visiting faculty mem- 
bers will teach classes during the 1943 
session of the Summer Quarter, in 
addition to the 215 regular members 
of the staff scheduled to instruct* 
courses on the University of Wash- 
ington campus from June 16 to Aug- 
ust 27. 

Included on the visiting staff of the 
Graduate School of Social Work will 
be Miss Lillian J. Johnson, executive 
secretary of the Ryther Child Center. 
She is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and has attended the 


Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 


. Visiting psychiatrist... 


School of Social Service Administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 
LeRoy M. A. Maeder, M.D., psy- 
choanalyst from Philadelphia, will 
also be on the Social Work staff. He 
was formerly a lecturer in psychiatry 
at Smith College. George J. Mohr, 
M.D., a member of the staff of the In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago, 
and a Fellow of the American Ortho- 
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Dr. Katherine Taylor 


... family consultant ... 


Psychiatric Association, Inc., will join 
the summer staff. 

Fourth member of the visiting So- 
cial Work faculty will be Mr. Oscar 
E. Whitebook, secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s and Family Division of the 
Seattle Community Fund and Council 
of Social Agencies. He received his 
M.A. from the University of Chicago, 
and his J.D. from the University of 
Iowa. 


Family Life Consultant 


Dr. Katherine Taylor, consultant in 
family life education for the Seattle 
public schools, and author of several 
books on family problems, will be one 
of the summer session faculty known 
to many Washingtonians. 

From the North Central High 
School library in Spokane will come 
Miss Mary Bacon, B.A., who will 
teach classes in librarianship. 

Alice M. Briant, instructor in foods 
and nutrition at Michigan State Col- 
lege, will instruct classes in nutrition 
for student nurses. 

From California will come Eliza- 
beth M. Jenks, M.A., former head of 
the department of speech at San Jose 
State College, and Joseph E. Williams, 
Ph.D., from San Francisco Junior 
College. Mr. Williams will teach me- 
teorology. From Whitman college will 
come Frank Beezhold, M.M., instruc- 
tor in violin, 


Includes Seattle Teachers 


From various Seattle high schools 
will come Edward E. Almquist, B.A., 
head of the commercial department of 
Lincoln high school; Frederick A. 
Rantz, M.A., head of the science de- 
partment of Roosevelt high school; 
Edith Sifton, teacher of mathematics, 
Ballard high school; and Edna L. 
Sterling, Ph.B., head of the English 
department at Lincoln high school. 

Classes in production illustration 
will employ the time of George Mich- 
aelson, chief of the handbook unit of 
Boeing Aircraft Company, and Gid- 
eon Kramer, production illustrator 
from Boeings. 

Other visitors will include Vernon 
FE. Anderson, Ph.D., curriculum di- 
rector, state department of public in- 
struction at Olympia; Mary L. Hagist, 
elementary supervisor, King County 
schools; Joseph T. Hazard, B.S., ex- 
cursion director, Seattle public 
schools; and John H. Moore, B.S. 
(Educ.), B.A., executive secretary of 
the Seattle Community Fund. 

Frank G. Williston, part time lec- 
turer from the College of Puget 
Sound, will instruct classes in political 
science and Far Eastern studies dur- 
ing the summer session. 


Dr. George J. Mohr 


. social work with children... 


NEWS LETTER 


Bears Win Varsity Race; Husky Frosh Score Victory 


Pacific Coast rowing supremacy for 
1943 rests with the University of 
California Bears. 

That was determined Saturday, 
May 15, when the Bear varsity, in- 
cluding five veterans from last year, 
outrowed a green and inexperienced 
Husky boat on the Oakland Estuary 
to win the Pacific Coast regatta by 
seven lengths. The Bears’ time for the 
three miles was 15:02.5—34 seconds 
slower than the record of 14:28 set by 
Washington on the Estuary in 1941. 
The Huskies’ time was 15:31.5. 


Hit by War 


Some glory was salvaged from the 
regatta for Washington despite the 
varsity loss, as the strong and power- 
ful freshman boat came from behind 
im, the last half mile to eke out a 


close victory over the California year- 
lings. Their time for the two miles 
was 10:14, also 34 seconds off the rec- 
ord of 9:40. 

The result of the varsity race was 


no surprise to Coach Al Ulbrickson 
who, for the first time since he became 
head coach, was unable to set the var- 
sity boat lineup until less than a week 
before the race. Calls to the service 
took a goodly handful of the men 
Ulbrickson considered prospects for 
the first boat and illness made impos- 
sible the use of veteran Charley May, 
the one varsity letterman back from 
last year. 

California jumped into the lead at 
the start and Washington never could 
pull them back. Elliott Loken, rowing 
his first intercollegiate race as the 
Husky stroke, caught a crab at the 
two-mile mark that visibly slowed 
Washington. California poured on the 
power in the last half mile and won 
going away. 

The Washington boat included Lo- 
ken, Seattle, stroke; Capt. Hal Willits, 
Seattle, No. 7; Jack Dresslar, Seattle, 
Gjjack, Ervin. Port Angeles, 15:5" Art 
Mortensen, Tacoma, 4; Ernie Miller, 
Seattle, 3; Wally Soli, Everett, 2; Bill 


Caught in an informal pose during one of the afternoon turnouts of the Washington 
crews are the two men who have guided the destiny of Washington's oarsmen the past 


SEASONS. 


(Left) Red-haired, genial Walt Raney has put the frosh through their paces since 
1938, and (right) Al Ulbrickson, varsity coach, sometimes dubbed “The Clam,” has trained 
Husky oarsmen since 1928 — Huskies who have won not only Coast championships, but 
captured honors at the famed Poughkeepsie Regattas, and brought back the laurels from 


the 1936 Olympics. 


Dehn, Seattle, bow; and Bob Payne, 
Seattle, coxswain. 


Frosh Race 


The frosh race was one of the clos- 
est in regatta history as Washington 
won by an approximate five feet in 
a wild and furious finish. California 
took a short lead early in the race but 
Washington gradually closed the gap. 
California pulled ahead as_ they 
sprinted in the last quarter mile but 
the power in the Husky boat told and 
the Washington freshmen, in turn, 
pulled ahead by about a boat deck to 
win. 

The Washington winning boat in- 
cluded Captain Jack Swanson, stroke ; 
Bernard Benthin, 7; Jim Edson, 6; 
Myron Mitchell, 5; Bob Fristoe, 4; 
Loys Lamb, 3; Jim Greene, 2; Don 


‘Mack, bow; and Bob Lee, coxwain. 


The California varsity’s victory 
made the all-time record in this an- 
nual regatta read 27 victories for 
Washington, 11 for California and 
two for Stanford. 


CADETS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN ANNUAL SONGFEST 


Trim Pre-Meteorology cadets will 
bring a touch of Army to the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s annual songfest 
on Thursday night, May 27, when a 
group of the Air Corps trainees com- 
pete for the top honors in the Sylvan 
Theatre. 

Three other male choruses—one 
representing Compass and Chart, 
Navy honorary, will raise their voices 
in competition. Shortage of men, due 
to service calls, eliminated prelimi- 
nary tryouts for the men’s groups this 
year, 

Following a half hour of delibera- 
tion by judges, six coed groups—five 
sororities and one independent group, 
have been named to vie for the wo- 
men’s prize. 

The Songfest, an annual affair at 
Washington, is sponsored by Mala- 
mutes, men’s undergraduate service 
honorary. 

en tla ceseaieaemnsennamcconad 

Professor Vernon A. Mund, college 
of economics and business, will repre- 
sent the University of Washington at 
a two-day conference of the regional 
committee of the Social Research 
Council at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Seniors to Graduate June 12; 
Exercises Moved to Meany Hall 


Winding up spring activities at the 
University of Washington, the sixty- 
eighth annual Commencement exer- 
cises will be held at Meany Hall, Sat- 
urday, June 12. 

Tradition of 15 years’ standing will 
be broken as the exercises are moved 
to Meany Hall from the Pavilion, 
where they have been held since 1928. 
With many Washingtonians now in 
the armed forces, unable to attend the 
graduation ceremony, attendance will 
be smaller than in former years. Lack 
of seating space will restrict faculty 
attendance, with only designated rep- 
resentatives of various colleges and 
schools to be present. 


Senior Week 


Activities for the seniors, following 
the close of their examination period, 
will commence June 3, with the an- 
nual Phi Beta Kappa-Sigma X1 recep- 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSE 
OFFERS WAR PROGRAM 


A program combining attendance at 
college and wartime jobs for girls in- 
terested in the various phases of home 
economics, has been planned by Effie 
I, Raitt of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University. 

Under this plan, students will reg- 
ister for 10 credits in the University. 
Jobs will be found for them in hos- 
pitals, colleges, or commercial dining 
halls and restaurants for either fore- 
noon, afternoon, or evening for four 
hours. In this way they will gain valu- 
able experience in line with their pro- 
fession, be largely self-supporting, get 
a college education, and be directly 
assisting the war effort. 

A great advantage of this plan is 
that students who follow this program 
and become dietitians, designers, or 
specialists in some other field while 
carrying a sizeable program of work, 
will be very much in demand at home 
and abroad both now and after the 
war, 

Girls, graduating from high schools 
throughout Washington this year, in- 
terested in the various phases of home 
economics are being urged to continue 
with college work and to follow such 
a program, 


tion and address, to be given by Dr. 
Edwin R. Guthrie, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School. He will speak on “New 
Directions for Research.” 

Last social get-together for the 
graduates will be the senior dance and 
banquet on June 4, at which Henry 
Buechel, lecturer in economics and 
business, will be guest speaker. 


Baccalaureate Exercises 


The Baccalaureate address will be 
delivered by the Reverend F. Paul 
McConkey, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Seattle. Immedi- 
ately following the service, the tradi- 
tional ivy-planting ceremony will take 
place in the Social Science Quad- 
rangle. 

On Commencement Day, the aca- 
demic procession, which includes fac- 
ulty members in caps and gowns de- 
noting their degrees and honors, the 
graduating seniors, and the candidates 
for degrees, will form on the Library 
steps, and then march into Meany 
Hall. 


ee ae 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie 
... reviews cadets... 


The University NROTC color 
guard and drum and bugle corps took 
part in the Victory Square program 
on WAVE-SPAR day. 


ASSEMBLY PRESENTS 
HONOR STUDENTS 


Nearly 500 University of Washing- 
ton students took a bow on Wednes- 
day, May 12, as newly elected mem- 
bers of 25 honor societies on the cam- 
pus were presented to fellow class- 
mates at the sixth annual Honors 
Convocation, 

Presidents of the honor groups were 
introduced by Dr. L. P. Sieg, presi- 
dent of the University, while other 
members of the organizations stood 
and received recognition for their 
scholastic achievements. 

Featured speaker for the occasion 
was Professor Day Monroe, visiting 
Walker-Ames professor in home eco- 
nomics, who lectured on “Freedom 
From Want—A Challenge.” 

Honors convocations began in 1938 
when 13 campus honoraries presented 
new members. Today the convocation 
is the largest occasion of the year at 
which the University’s top ranking 
students are honored. 

Preparations were under the direc- 
tion of Professor Harvey B. Dens- 
more, chairman of the committee on 
honors, and Professor Arthur R. Jer- 
bert, president of Washington’s chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


PROFESSOR BEMENT DIES 


Professor Douglas Bement, direc- 
tor of composition and creative writ- 
ing at the University of Washington, 
died May 14 after a twelve-day illness. 

The 45-year-old professor had been 
a member of the University of Wash- 
ington faculty since 1941. He was a 
graduate of Yale, and also attended 
Harvard law school. He held the de- 
gree of bachelor of law from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a master of 
arts from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Widely known as an author, Pro- 
fessor Bement had written “Weaving 
the Short Story,’ “Modern English 
Writing,” and “Pleading the Short 
Story.” First copies of “Fabric of 
Fiction,” of which he was co-author, 
arrived in Seattle the day of his death. 

Before coming to the University, he 
served as a reader of English for the 
National College Entrance Board, and 
also was connected with the Writing 
Center of New York University. 
From 1938-39, he was director of the 
short-story workshop of the Western 
Writers’ Conference. 
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President Sieg Analyzes Liberal Arts Training 


—_o—_—. 
Editor’s Note: Following is the address 
delivered by President L. P. Sieg at the 
sixty-eighth annua! Commencement Exer- 
cises at the University of Washington on 


June 12, 1943. 


_ ate ED 

You representatives of the Class of 
1943 who are here today are graduates 
of the numerous colleges and schools 
of this university. By far the greater 
number of you are graduates of our 
College of Arts and Sciences, and of 
this number the greater proportion are 
liberal arts as distinguished from semi- 
professional gradtrates. That prepon- 
derance of liberal arts graduates is 
true all over the country. But now, in 
these days of dire stress, no one seems 
to want you, or to need you, or even to 
value you. The National Selective 
Service, for example, specifically rec- 
ommends for deferment only students 
in certain technical courses; the Army 
and Navy educational programs speci- 
fy chiefly technological studies. 


Liberal Arts Necessary 


What is wrong? Is liberal arts only 
of use in peace times? If this is so, do 
we have to make a choice between a 
peace-time and a war-time civiliza- 
tion ? Have any of us contemplated the 
possibility of promoting a liberal arts 
program that would be of service in 
all eventualities, war or peace? I have 
contemplated this possibility for many 
years, and out of this I have reached 
the conclusion that we must have lib- 
eral arts training for any useful civiliza- 
tion. But we have failed hitherto, at 
least so I believe, to produce the kind 
of training that will serve. I want to- 
day to indicate why we have failed, 
and to suggest how we might remedy 
our serious shortcomings. T surely do 
not want to leave with you of the 
graduating class the impression that 
what vou have-gained after these four 
years of study is only a shoddy article. 
What you have is as good as _ that 


gained by any college graduate. But it 
is not as good an article as it could be. 
And, further, it is not too late, even 
as you are leaving us, to tell you why. 

And so we have noted with the ad- 
vent of war, that universities, and, par- 
ticularly, the small colleges, have be- 
held the rapid approach of the end of 
their work as centers of training in the 
field of liberal arts. 


President L. P. Sieg 


... failure of liberal arts... 


Humanities Form Basis 


Let me pause right here to define 
liberal arts. I fancy my definition is 
widely different from that commonly 
held. But I am, for the moment, tak- 
ing the commonly understood but 
rather vague definition of liberal arts 
as those studies tending to liberate the 
mind of man, such as the languages, 
sciences, philosophy, history, etc., as 
distinguished from technical or pro- 
fessional education, 

Sack in medieval days seven sub- 


jects — arithmetic, astronomy, geom- 
etry, grammar, logic, music, and 
rhetoric — constituted liberal arts. : 


Those subjects embody much of what 


we today class as the humanities. 
Let us keep our eyes on these an- 
cient fields of learning, because they 
still color our concept of liberal arts. 
Although science forms an integral 
part of any good liberal arts program, 
I am today using the term “liberal 
arts” with an understanding that the 
stress is not on science, but rather on 
the humanities and the social sciences. 


War Brought Changes 


This rough shod treading upon lib- 
eral arts has been interpreted, I fear, 
as a sort of malevolent blow at culture 
on the part of those who are conduct- 
ing the war. I believe otherwise. I 
know that until quite recently England 
preserved liberal education on the 
same basis as technical education, and 
that it has been only within the past 
year that she has denied to liberal arts 
training the extent of war deferment 
which is given quite freely to technical 
training. It was a decision reluctantly 
made, not a deliberate blow at liberal 
arts. In our own war preparation we 
have given little attention to the im- 
portance of liberal education. Bluntly, 
I believe that the cause for all this 
has not been a deliberate ignoring of 
the values of liberal training, but the 
realization of the serious shortcomings 
of liberal arts training as we have 
practiced it. I shall expand my reasons 
for this ina few moments. 

Let us go back fifty years. Then, 
many colleges gave two, and some of 
them three, degrees. The ranking de- 
gree was the A.B., bachelor of arts. 
It followed a Greek, Latin, and largely 
humanistic course. Next came the 
B.S., bachelor of science, degree. It 
was for work in science, but it was 
of lower rank, because, somehow, 
science was too close to practical 
things to admit its students to the 
select rank of the cultured. The degree 


(Continued on page 2) 


PRESIDENT SIEG 
(Continued from page 1) 


of Ph.B., bachelor of philosophy, took 
in what was left. It was even farther 
away from the pure dwellings of cul- 
ture. 


Colleges Criticized 


The relative significance of these 
various degrees has changed with the 
passing of time. The degree of bache- 
lor of philosophy has practically dis- 
appeared, and the science degree has 
lost its lowly position. But still there 
remains in our consciousness a lean- 
ing toward the A.B. degree as really 
representative of the best in college 
training. And that degree connotes, 
somehow, studies that are untinged 
with physical things, studies of purely 
mental interest. Frankly, I do not 
know where the line between culture 
and non-culture is drawn, but there is 
a line somewhere. 

Charges that colleges have failed to 
do the right kind of job are not new. 
They have been hurled at colleges for 
years. If one has studied these charges, 
as I have, he has come to recognize 
that they are not against everything a 
college does. They are directed, almost 
invariably, against our liberal arts 
courses. Surely no one has logically or 
fairly been able to criticize us in the 
universities for our products in the 
technical fields. Brilliant men in engi- 
neering, medicine, architecture, art, 
music, and other professional fields 
have come from our universities. The 
criticism of our products has come, as 
I said, from the great number of our 
graduates from liberal arts colleges 
and from liberal arts curricula in our 
universities. And these criticisms have 
been justified—at least that is my 
opinion. 

Definition ox Culture 

So, if we admit as valid criticisms 
of our liberal arts programs; if we 
admit that the products of those pro- 
grams do not find useful places in a 
war; if we admit—and this is most 
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serious—that this war has come be- 
cause the educated people of the world 
have failed to prevent it, surely some 
thought, even some small thought 
given to the subject today, will not be 
out of place. There is already afoot a 
strong movement toward post-war 
planning. If we institutions of higher 
learning seek to have any part in this 
planning, we must look to our own 
houses. And let us not blindly join the 
voices that are already rising urging 
us to insist that we go back as soon as 
the war is over to our old ways. At 
least let us look at these old ways. 


Rise Stevens 


...feturn engagement... 


What ails liberal arts is the same 
thing that warps our judgment of 
what actually constitutes culture, for 
the two expressions connote much the 
same thing. The common impression 
which we have of a cultured person is 
that of an interesting table companion, 
a person who can quote the first two 
lines of Virgil’s “Aeneid”; who re- 
members from some ancient lectures 
or tag ends of reading what Scholas- 
ticism is; who, on listening to a radio 
symphony hour, can recognize a Bee- 
thoven composition (but he doesn’t 
need to know why it is great or what 
the creative genius that went into its 
composition really was) ; who stars on 
such trivial quiz programs as we have 
by the score on the radio; who can reel 
off many odds and ends of a little of 
everything; but who may not, in all 
his long life, ever have put together 
anything of his own. 
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Study Methods Wrong 


I am not saying that such a per- 
son may not be a pleasant companion. 
I am not saying that I care little 
for an informed person. My kind of 
cultured person will have informa- 
tion, plus a great deal more. He 
could, you know, originate some of 
the information himself. But is this 
so-called cultured man much different 
from the medieval scholar who copied 
and illuminated manuscripts, who 
spun by the hour tangled cobwebs of 
pointless discourse, who dwelt on the 
glories that were Greece and Rome? 


There are, of course, professional 
historians in all fields of knowledge. 
These persons must call to life what 
the world once did and thought. These 
persons are truly cultured. But for 
them to think that students can sit at 
their feet, take notes on what they and 
others have discovered and even re- 
member some of what has been re- 
corded in these notes, and become 
thereby cultured persons, is a naive 
and false assumption. Culture cannot 
be passed by word of mouth; it must 
be earned the hard and yet exciting 
way. My main charge, then, is not 
chiefly against the subjects of liberal 
arts study. It is against our methods 
of study. 

Why did liberal arts drift into its 
present feeble state? I believe it started 
on the down-grade because of the 
weight of the medieval attitude. Some- 
how or other the Renaissance passed 
by without quickening many influen- 
tial minds. The Renaissance brought 
new life to science, art and literature, 
and to creative ideas in general, but 
the old worship of things dead and 
gone by, the old contentment with con- 
serving rather than adding to learning 
has remained with us even to this day, 
to constitute far too much of the body 
of our liberal arts curricula and to 
influence us far too strongly in the 
manner in which we go about our job 
of educating people. I am sure no one 
will construe this indictment as a dis- 
belief on my part in the value of lib- 


eral arts. I value highly the end, but I 
criticize the means. Nothing on earth 
can be more exciting than delving in 
liberal arts fields. But the excitement 
must lead to creation. Let us paint a 
picture, not be satisfied merely with 
appreciating a thousand works of art. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Navy Unit to Begin Classes July |; 
U. Gets Army Language School 


The University of Washington was 
selected this month by the Navy De- 
partment as the site for a large unit of 
the Navy College Training Program 
with 1310 trainees scheduled to begin 
school July 1. 

More than 900 of the officer candi- 
date cadets will be the students 
now attending Washington who are in 
the NROTC, the Navy V-1, V-7, and 
V-12 programs, and the Marine re- 
serves. The remainder of the 1310 will 
be drawn from other V-12 enrollees 
and reservists from other colleges not 
having such a program. 

Six hundred of the trainees will be 
housed and fed in the former Wom- 
en’s Residence Halls, occupied: until 
early in June by the Naval Prepara- 
tory Flight cadets who now have been 
moved to another campus. The re- 
maining 710 will be housed in some 12 
to 14 fraternity houses and fed at the 
University Commons. 

Captain Eric L. Barr, for several 
years professor of naval science and 
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Create, Not Copy 


Let me add, lest I be misunderstood, 
that I am not urging highly technical 
and professional education for all; I 
am not particularly concerned with 
the bread and butter side of life; I am 
concerned that liberal arts be creative, 
not imitative. It’s a big thing to paint 
a picture; it’s a lesser thing to know 
who painted it. It’s a big thing to write 
a worthy poem; it’s a triviality, by 
comparison, merely to be able to re- 
cite bits from the poem or to be able 
to recount what sources the author 
used or what quirks of style he bor- 
rowed from an earlier writer. It’s a 
big thing to gather from the history 
of nations a new and worthwhile re- 
lationship ; it’s a foolish thing to prate 
about what someone else found out. 

Our scholars in the field of English, 
for example, spend lifetimes working 
on some one author, digging out the 
most recondite allusions. Those who 
actually do this are scholars. But when 
they pass on their results to students, 
feeling thereby that an educational 


tactics at the University, has been 
named commanding officer of the 
school. 

Some 100 to 125 Army cadets, 
chosen for specialized training under 
the new Army program, will attend an 
Area and Language School at the 
University beginning the latter part of 
June. The subject matter will cover 
areas in the Far East. 

It is expected that by fall there will 
be some 2,000 Army and Navy train- 
ees on the campus, including the 1310 
Navy and Marine personnel, the 250 
Army Meteorology students now here, 
and some 200 or more Army trainees 
in a pre-medics, pre-dental and pre- 
veterinarian school for which arrange- 
ments are now under way. 

University authorities have contin- 
ued to emphasize that the regular cur- 
riculum of the University, in addition 
to many special wartime courses, will 
be offered for all persons desiring to 
attend the University during the com- 
ing school year. 


process is taking place, they lose sight 
of what a real liberal education should 
be. Liberal education is a companion- 
ship in creative thinking. And in our 
teaching we must believe and practice 
this if we are to make college studies 
serve a great democracy. 


Teach to Solve 


Again, less I be misunderstood, I 
wish to disclaim entirely any sugges- 
tion that I believe the work in our uni- 
versity in the technical and profes- 
sional schools and in the sciences is all 
good, and that the teaching in the 
humanities is bad. I want to leave 
with you my conviction that in the sci- 
entific and technical schools we long 
ago discovered that mere book learn- 
ing is useless. We have the test right 
before our eyes every day. Book learn- 
ing alone does not give students power 
to meet and solve problems. Most 
teachers in those fields set their stu- 
dents to work of a creative character. 
In the fields of the humanities, the 
futility of much .of our day’s work 
does not stand out so clearly, and so 
we have not been shocked into doing 
something about it. Withal, there are, 
of course, some great teachers in these 


WALT HARRISON CHOSEN 
ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


Piet. at LY 

Elected Athlete of the Year at 
Washington for 1942-43 in the annual 
election by the coaches was football 
star Walter Harrison. Originated two 
years ago by the University Daily, the 
award goes to the athletes deemed by 
the head coaches of all sports to be the 
outstanding athlete of the year in all 
respects. Bob Lindh, basketball star, 
and crewman Ted Garhart, tied for 
the honor last year. 

The complete list of the outstanding 
athletes in each sport, from which 
Harrison was chosen, included Bill 
Morris, basketball; Pete Powlison, 
swimming; Bob Odman, tennis; Hal 
Willits, crew; Doug Ford, baseball; 
Gene Swanzey, track; Ernie—Jacobs 
golf ; Johnnie Braman, wrestling ; Wil- 
liam Runciman, riflery; Bob Behnke, 
skiing; and Gordon Windsor, fencing. 


Service men returning to the Uni- 
versity of Washington after the war 
will be given college credit for training 
received in the armed forces under a 
plan now being formulated by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Examinations will be given to deter- 
mine the number of credits awarded. 


Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano, will 
be the first artist to appear in the 
AWS sponsored concert series for 
1943-44, 


Jah De re Eo 

Lieutenant Commander Carlisle H. 
Thompson, assistant professor in na- 
val science and tactics, has been trans- 
ferred to the University of Redlands 
in California. 


Vice-Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher, 
commandant of the 13th Naval Dis- 
trict, inspected the University Naval 
ROTC units on June 1, when he was 
honor guest at the annual Admiral’s 
Day ceremonies. 


fields, but there are far too many who 
have not the slightest conception of 
what goes into a genuine education. 
Let me add just a few words, not 
so much to clarify a picture as to raise 
a question for discussion. Earlier in 
these remarks I said that there ought 
to be a liberal arts program suitable 
for any state of the world, that is, for 
either war or peace. This war has 
demonstrated the immediate useful- 
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ness of technical training, running all 
the way from jobs in war factories to 
the highest technical responsibilities. 
I suggest that every boy and girl in 
high school learn enough of some one 
trade to be able, at short notice, to 
take up such work in an emergency. 
I suggest that every liberal course in 
college require not just a bare mini- 
mum of some descriptive science but 
a fairly solid course in some physical 
or engineering science—required cer- 
tainly for men, and urged even upon 
women. Although any good liberal 
education can be valuable in the long 
run, our experience has demonstrated 
that in a sudden fire we need instant 
ability to take hold of something phys- 
ical to quench that fire. 
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Segue 


Build New Knowledge 


I close this portion of my talk by 
going back to the beginning. The war 
has not resulted in maliciously or 
thoughtlessly throwing aside as use- 
less the value of genuine liberal arts 
training. Rather, our particular train- 
ing in these fields has failed to justify 
itself in a day of great need; it has 
been tried and found wanting. The 
country, in war or in peace, wants 
men who can create; there is no place 
for the mere accumulator of bits of 
others’ thoughts. 


All this must seem inappropriate 
and quite irrelevant to you seniors. 
Here you are ending one period of 
your education and about to go into a 
world afire. What possible point can 
this have for you? The chief purpose 
of my talk, it is true, is to create for 
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us of the faculty of our university and — 
for the young people who are now 
going through their higher educational 
training or who have yet to start it, a 
clearer vision of what education must 
be. But it does apply to you, too, be- 
cause education never stops. You will 
go on in the years ahead with your 
education. If you have been learners 
only up to this day, try your hand at 
creating new knowledge. Those of 
you who do this will rise rapidly to the 
top in whatever fields you may enter. 
Those who do not, or can not, will 
have to be contented with the less im- 
portant responsibilities in life. 

Go forth, then, young men and 
women, with staunch hearts and clear 
minds. Go forth to use your hands 
and your minds for service to your 
country. Good-bye, now, and may 
God’s blessing go with you. 
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